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PRINCE SHOTOKU AND BUDHISM 


by Shinsho Hanayama 


E are very glad to have a meeting of the represen- 
tatives of various nations in Asia for the celebration 
of the 2,500th year of the Buddhist Era. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan about fourteen 
centuries ago. The first Japanese to interpret Buddhism 
in the Japanese way was Prince Shotoku. The Price Re- 
gent ruled Japan for thirty years. Through his adminis- 
trative activities during this period, the imported Buddhism 
was made Japanese Buddhism, by which Buddhist-colored 
Japanese culture was created. He was a sincere lay de- 
votee. He promulgated the “Seventeen-article Constitu- 
tion”, the first national Constitution to be written in Japan. 
He lectured on sUtras at the court, made Buddhist images, 
and erected temples and pagodas. He despatched envoys 
to China and imported Buddhist books from there. With 
reference to these books, he wrote an eight-volume com- 
mentary on three Mahayana sitras. This commentary was 
the first book to appear in Japan. The MSS. of four of 


the eight volumes, which cover his commentary on the 
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Saddharmapundarika, have been preserved without damage 
as a treasure of the Imperial Family. 

It seems that the Prince learned much from the attitude 
of Vimalakirti, a layman whose words and deeds are given 
in the Vimalakirtinirdesa. According to the sitra, the lay- 
man was once ill. The Buddha requested Sariputra, his 
disciple, to go and inquire after him. The disciple refused, 
telling his master the following story. When he was sitting 
in meditation in a quiet forest in order to attain enlighten- 
ment, Vimalakirti came to him. Seeing him sitting in 
meditation, in such a place for enlightenment.” 

To Sariputra, a visit to Vimalakirti meant another 
chance to be scolded. Prince Shotoku explained the reason 
why the layman scolded the monk in the following way. 
Sariputra was a Hanayana Buddhist after all. The monk 
thought that he could not sit in meditation for enlighten- 
ment in a noisy place. So he retired into a quiet forest. 
But Vimalakirti thought differently. He thought that 
everything in this world is a treasure. Therefore, there is 
no difference between this and that, between forest and 
town, or between quietude and noise. We shoutd not 
think that body differes from mind. If we realize this, 
any place is good for meditation, whether it is a noisy 
town or a house of laymen. This is the truth of the Void. 
Sariputra did not realize this truth, He clung to the 


manifold phenomena of the objective world and thought 
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that all things were different from each other. He would 
not be able to get peace of mind even if he sat in medita- 
tion in a quiet place. So he was scolded by Vimalakirti. 

Vimalakirti also says in the same sitra, “ To live a life 

yas a layman without giving up the Buddhist practice is 
the true sitting.” The Prince comments on this sentence 
in the following way. 

It means that if we understand the true teachings of 

{ the Buddha we can practise according to the teachings 
while we live as laymen. We laymen can lead people 
anywhere at any time in any condition or circumstance. 
To do this is to sit in meditation. Sariputra did not re- 
alize this truth. He thought that one who wishes to attain 
enlightenment should leave home. He could not give up 
the difference between monkhood and the laity. He would 
not be able to attain enlightenment, even if he continued 
to sit in meditation in a quiet place. 

This way of interpretation is also seen in his commentary 
on the Saddharmapundarika. The Buddha says in this stitra 
that a Bodhisattva should keep away from kings and prin- 
ces, those who follow religions other than Buddhism, and 
woman and children, and also that a Bodhisattva should 
sit in meditation in a quiet mountain or forest. 

This sUtra is one of the most excellent Mahayana sitras 
com posed in India in the period when Mahayana throught 
developed into the stage of the teaching of Ekayana or 
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the One-vehicle. But it still retains in itself such primitive 
and Hinay4naic teachings as those mentioned above. The 
Prince commented on these teachings in the following way. 

To keep away from kings and princes means to give up 
pride and arrogance. One who comes into contact with 
dignitaries is liable to become proud of himself. This 
passage should not be reed literally, but be interpreted as 
a precept against pride. To keep away from those who 
follow religions other than Buddhism means to be careful 
not to have wrong views. To keep away from women 
“nd children means to be careful not to love them blindly. 
It should not be interpreted literally. The Buddha’s advice 
that a Bodhisattva should sit in meditation in a quiet 
mountain or forest should be interpreted negatively. In 
other words, the word “ should ” in this sentence should be 
read as “should not”. If those who wish to attain en- 
lightenment leave home, society, and the State, and enter 
into a mountain ora forest for sitting in meditation, nobody 
will be left in the world to propagate the teachings of the 
Buddha. The Mahayana Buddhists should not sit in medita- 
tion in quietude. 

In this way the Prince interpreted the sitra freely, some- 
times even violating the original meaning, because he had 
his own philosophy, which he obtained from his under- 
standing of the true meaning of Mahayana Buddhism. 
The teachings of Buddha Sakyamuni aimed at having 
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of this, Western Buddhist scholars often refer to the 
Buddha’s departure from the secular life as the “great 
renunciation.” 

Such a way of life corresponds to that of professionals 
in the present society. When a man devotes himself to 
his profession, he forgets food and sleep, fame and 
wealth, and sometimes even his family. Then his re- 
nunciation, resolution, and concentration are established. 
The mental attitude of a professional in society of today 
might be regarded as similar to that of a bhikkhu. In 
other words, it could be said that a bhikkhu is a_ profes- 
sional who devotes himself to the practice of the doctri- 
nes of the Buddha. 

Bhikkhus had to stay away from production and trade. 
It was not because they were vices, or of no significance 
to people in general. It was simply because they did 
not constitute the “‘great purpose” (attha) itself. For 
illustration, let us think of marriage. It is indeed a great 
event in life but a bhikkhu remains single all through his 
life since he devotes himself to the endeavor to realize 
one great purpose without paying heed to other things. 
If all the people remained single without understanding 
the reason why bhikkhus did not marry, how could the 
human race be conserved? If, then, all the people im- 
itated bhikkhus in staying away from _ production and 


trade, the life of man would be reduced to that of the 
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cave man. 
- The mental attitude of the professional as seen in the 
life of a bhikkhu is increasing in importance in the 
present-day society. The Western system of production 
which we are now discussing is permeated with the 
professional way of thinking. The present standard of 
science is the result of the accumulated efforts of devoted 
scientists disregarding food and sleep. The present sys- 
tem of production is founded on their achievements. 
Engineers have been forgetting fame and wealth in con- 
structing facilities which make possible the present pro- 
duction. Laborers too acquire concentration and_ skill 
through the professional way of thinking. Only with 
these factors combined can the present system of pro- 
duction be effective. 

How to adopt the modern Western system of produc- 
tion is a matter of great significance to the countries of 
Asia, including ours. We should like to emphasize that 
Buddhism should not stand obstinately in the way of its 
adoption. We believe Buddhism should and can be the 


moral mainstay of the new system of production in Asia. 


